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THE TRADITIONALIST BIDES HIS TIME 


T IS singular that today while the poet finds great difficulty in obtaining 
book publication (unless he resorts to private or semi-private issu- 
ance), publishers provide a steady flow of books about poetry. The latter 
divide into different categories but however they may be labeled the 
majority are concerned with analyses and theories, emanate generally from 
those who limit the contemporary to the so-called modern, and appeal most 
directly to the critic and the academician. Obviously it would be unwise to 
generalize but it seems to us that the total effect for the poet himself is 
usually more confusing, if not stultefying, than helpful. Often it is as 
though these writers were talking entirely over the poet’s head to an audi- 
ence which in greater part is made up of pedagogues. In academic circles 
there is a constant ferment of discussion about poetry and poets, jockeying 
for the ascendency of one’s favorite thesis, and a certain self-seeking for 
prestige which partially depends on persistent displays of erudition. The 
art of poetry may have suffered a lessening of public esteem but the campus 
doctors are extremely busy and preoccupied in discussing the patient's 
symptoms and in particular why the patient will not function as they de- 
termine she should. 
Nevertheless there is a happy augury in all these cerebrations for their 
existence demonstrates the recognition of the importance of poetry even in 
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an age as materialistic as the present. Very many of the confusions which 
are found so baffling and irreconcilable arise from the failure to recognize 
that in poetry we have an index to our spiritual potency and a prophecy of 
our future spiritual action. Recently some voices, beside our own, have 
been raised to indicate a recognition of these facts. But the failure of so 
many critics to resolve their own speculations is at root frequently their 
refusal to accept the fact that poetry is a spiritual, not a semantic or myth- 
fabricating, activity. With this cardinal fact established as basic in their sick- 
room conferences, perhaps they might come closer to determining on a 
cure which is now no more than a rumor. In particular they might come to 
re-examine some of their own terms and restore others, which they now 
regard with opprobrium, to their rightful meanings. 


In particular, they might accept the meaning which the traditionalist 
(the word on some lips is an epithet pronounced in tones half of scorn 
and half of patronizing indulgence) means by tradition. Essentially the 
traditionalist insists that poetry is a spiritual activity and, doing so, un- 
questionably if implicitly asserts all that must exist to make such activity 
possible. He is thus immediately in opposition to one who is the enemy of 
the human spirit, consciously or unconsciously. Any debate on poetry be- 
tween them must always be futile in the long run because their conflict is 
essentially that between one who recognizes the true nature of man and 
another who denies that nature. The traditionalist then inevitably must be 
considered as one who has accepted a philosophy which unwaveringly sees 
man as a whole, and the poet as a man endowed with a means to communi- 
cate with his fellows and bring to them in universal expression some new 
aspects of the spiritual universe in which all have their being. 


Without understanding the traditionalist in relationship to his phi- 
losophy, the common error is to consider him in terms of his craftsmanship 
or of the type of theme with which he chooses to deal. That thematic 
material is not taken as seriously by the anti-traditionalist in his appraisal 
as some would have us believe is evident by the reception he has given 
Hopkins and Merton, to cite only two whose themes are explicitly tradi- 
tional. But when the traditionalist, whether he follows the manner of 
Hopkins or Merton or employs formal verse patterns, protests politely or 
vehemently that his method of expressing himself is fundamentally not at 
all of first importance, he continues to be deprecated for what he essentially 
is not. The traditionalist versus the neo-modern argument cannot be solved 
unless the true issues are joined. And from many indications it would seem 
that the neo-modern is more anxious to protract the argument than the 
traditionalist who, untied to the ephemeral, can afford to bide his time. 
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THE SONG OF LIGHT 


Once as I traced a mystery 

Of light, she who was all light declared: 
“Though a single song burns in our veins, 
Beauty is beauty twice when shared.” 


And now today, when a rainbow’s arc 
Found a clam’s half-buried shell, 
Song fired the vein, and beauty blazed, 
But O there was no one to tell. 
RAYMOND ROSELIEP. 


THE LOVE BIRD 


Market your love in another place, my love-bird, 
Not in the house of poverty, the hand of hardship. 
Here there is no motion of forgiveness, but frowns 
And slapping and tears turning the food sour. 

No gay bird-cage, bird of love, no place to sing 

in the hovel of my love. 

who could weave melodies from absent sun, 

from threads of damp and empty shadow-sorrow? 


I could, love-master, I, your singer. 
Instead of sun my song shall be of silver-threaded dusk 
Of peace descending in a love-dark room, 
in shadow-sorrow burgeoning such fruits 
And flowers as he found in moonlit gardens 
Who dared explore the midnight land of fairy treasure. 
Despite that giant terror washing me in blood 
I sing and thus transform him into courage. 
Not as the poor, 
We live as princes do, disguised among the people. 
I am not captive, but free subject of your love 
Singing, serving, sharing our one secret, 
Happy in the hovel of my king. 
HAZEL DE FORREST O'ROURKE. 
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THE POET TO HIMSELF 


Color it not kind 

with skies of love and amber: 
make it plain with death 

and bitter as remember. 


You who set easel 

to sigh by willows— 
your lie will lie 
tomorrow with mildews. 


But yours is no shutterblink 
transfer of view: 
your paint be blood 
your canvas you. 
DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 


PRAYER FOR NINEVEH 


“And should I not spare Nineveh . . . wherein are . . . infants and cattle?” 


Now pray for all anemones 

And all white birch and blossoming trees, 
And green, green hills. For all of these 
Now stand in danger. ~ 

Of all the ages of the world 

Not one is stranger 

Than ours, in which Man threatens 
Every living thing. 

All beauty is in danger. 


May God have mercy, now, on all 
His innocents. May chance that we 
Shall be forgiven for a babe or tree 
That He would spare. 

Pause to remember, in your prayer, 
All innocence in danger. 


MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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FULFILLMENT 


The sheen of the light on the day 

is duller I know than when 

I lived in the day as a boy, 

in light that was more than the sun. 


O star that was mine, can you be 
blaze in my mind that you were 
when I followed you as a boy, 

in light that was more than a star? 


I am old and the time is spare, 
still in my heart is the glow 
of the light that was in the star 
and the day I lived as a boy. 
OLIVER HALE. 


REVELATION AT EMMAUS 


When evening red 

Had burned to gold 

He spoke 

Of what the prophets told. . . 


At Emmaus thus 

That they might see . 
Him, Culminant 

Of prophecy. 


He gave them there 
The Bread new-broken. 
They knew Him then; 
And all was spoken. 


At Emmaus, 
Through eternity: 
The Lord is sweet. 
O taste and see! 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 
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SHIPS IN HARBOR 


Travelers throng the gangplanks of the ships 
And lengthy liners, nuzzling at the slips. 


Though passengers lift gayety, like flags, 
Some pack unease, like passports, in their bags. 


And though a light may poach within their eyes 
From glittering cities under foreign skies, 


They'll find, whatever realms that they may range, 
They still will wander, alien and estranged; 


Till, to whatever lands these travelers start, 
They'll come back to the harbor of the heart. 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


THE WORD I LEARNED 


The word I learned to rhyme with breath 

was: nowandatthehourofour—death. 

Death, the word, did not seem odd 

taught by a Sister—wed to God— 

the word I could not understand, 

like “apple,” “Christmas,” “book,” and “hand.” 
When grandpa was not in his chair 

with lullabies and jumbled prayer, 

and I was free from school to go 

and watch his coffin down through snow, 
“breath” I could see and puff in the cold, 
but the other word I had to be told; 

“breath” I could touch in rise and fall, 

the other word they said was “a call.” 

Then “breath” was the distance from sleep to waking, 
the other the hurt in my pulse-beat quaking: 
the distance spanned, what I had seen 

from the “Visitors Door” to the hospital screen. 
The word I use to rhyme with “breath” 
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is love of my Father, is unshaken feather 
held to the lips; unspoken word on parted lips; 
is blessed clinging to cold finger tips. 
What it means, I do not know, 
but hour by hour I quietly go 
to the word where mother is, and grandpa, and friend, 
where song has neither beginning nor end. 
For need of a rhyme with the lovely word “breath” 
nothing is better than loosing the tether 
and running like hope or like thought 
from the things they are teaching to the exquisite TAUGHT, 
saying over and over on every breath: 
nowandatthehourofour—death. 
SISTER M. MAURA, S.S.N.D. 


THE FIELD TRODDER 


Under the hawk sky, the slow silence of cloud, 
In the bluejay air, 

The plodder of brynwood, the field trodder, sizes the dowel 
Of change shaping the spare 

Season of sunflower, the shamrock grass, 

Watching the summer pass. 


Seeing the bluffs fade, the rainbow ranks of bloom 
Blossom a reedy spoil, 

Rank and rough, a burlap shine, a gloom 
Of gray, a sapless broil 

Of all the sumptuous summery show, 

He learns what the heart must know, 


However burly his build, sure in his coat of brawn, 
Strong in his flower of frame: 
This glow of beauty, the sinew and thews, soon drawn 
In decay, emblem the same 
Season of hap the sturdy hale 
Heart must prevail. 
JOHN FANDEL. 
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IN EXCELSIS GLORIA 


Jagged spurts of steel grope upward through the night, 
Pushing horizons to Time's lonely source 

Where God lays hands upon expiring light 

And bends it back again along its course; 

For God is light and His renewing power 

Has etched His glory on a thousand hills 

And marked creation’s billions as an hour 

Or as a silence torn by whip-poor-wills. 


Here is a savage with the urge to know 

Measuring years by what his hands can reach. 

He balances song to sorrow, sun to snow 

And asks the dancing fern what shade would teach 
Of why abyss yields broken hearted sound, 

Why hunger’s call, and were worlds only lent, 

And why the trailing genius of the hound 

Escapes the strands of seething firmament. 


And here, a course where ancient rivers ran 
Obeying that which all beginnings heard: 

Five thousand years! Ten billion could not span 
That which embraced the all-embracing word. 
God, not Madcap Magician at a gong, 
Encompasses illimitable space 

Lightens earth’s silence with a thousand song 
Yet keeps a million galaxies in place. 


From shellfish to the massive lion’s roar, 

Some men make endless study; the pursuit 

May lead to mountain chasm or to shore 

Or lose itself where desert’s prickly fruit 

Engage ambitious Sauria—or rise 

To offer shelter to some gaunt-eyed bird 

As sun descends and night’s weird guardsman cries 
Upon a word which once was just The Word. 


O, Word, without which never course was set 
For any compound—earth or stars or suns— 
Here is a course, rejected moulds forget 


And where the silver thread of conscience runs. 
Ten billion years—a hundred and the clod 
Gains time to work on patterns to define 
That which shall clear the mysteries of God 
Of all intricacies of form and line. 
ANNA WAGNER BERGFELD. 


Two Poems by Virginia Earle 
INTERVAL IN BRIGHTNESS 


Dawn and the bells. Slowly and in the rubrics 
of hard clean joy 
the Mass-bells roll, the earth rolls, and New York 
arrives at dawn. 
Slowly the dark incessant longitudes of earth 
move into morning: 

brawny Chicago 
brightens, and the sparse Dakotas 
are spattered with bell-sound, 
tawny Los Angeles breaks day, trailing 
sea sand, and the indigo transparencies 
of serene water; bright and with bells 
Singapore sails into the sun. 


In earth, oncoming to the catholic light, 

the universal shining, and the ringing, 

only a few and tragic places know 

a fragmentary and diminished dawn: 

light without sound, unnatural 

eclipse of bells 

within a shadow, sorrowful 

as fallen from a vulture’s wings 

or from an evil planet horribly strayed from chaos— 
and even here bells rung in hearts preserve 

the sweet continual curve of the earth’s turning. 


And so Vienna leans into the light, 
Rome, bell-mother, 
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shines in the clamoring: Paris 
enters the general dawn, deftly 
making it hers, her unique radiance, 
her dusk of morning, 

and the curved sound sliding 


off the blue roofs. 

The dark Atlantic strikes the edge of day. 
On land or sea 

still the eternal priesthood marks emergence 
out of the night in the essential Sacrifice, 
and islanded on ships the bells 

bless the long roll of brightening diameters. 


The world turns. The thread of time 

is pulled through the immediate, the needle’s eye 
of the continual present. 

The moving world moves into the still light 
whether of sun 

Or Calvary: God’s entry into death 

to bring us back from death forever, 

forever back, forever out of night, and dayward: 
event in time, now entity 

in timelessness, transposed to daily being 

where every altar tangent to the morning 
mirrors the Sacrifice: 

takes, and refracts the Light. 


THE ALCHEMY OF PENANCE 


Now in an afternoon of repentance and yellow sunlight 

As I weep for the three sad sins which lie in my heart like lead, 
A sacrament changes the changeless past, and I remember 

To be alive, who was dead, 


And my leaden soul is not overlaid with a golden patina 

But is changed into purest gold—in its core, in its essence of being 
Transformed, transfigured by penance, and known in joy in the sunlight 
Of sudden explosive seeing. 
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ELEMENTAL 


Living as free as water, 
Fire and air, 

With all the hope of these 
And their despair: 

Set freedom a limit 

Or have a care, 


Lest all the height 
Of exalted fire, 

Lest all the rush 

Of flood conspire 
With the necessary air 
Of bold desire. 


Discipline the flame 
Or the elements three 
Will grow too tall 
And destroy the free 
When air turns wind 
And lifts the sea. 
JAMES GALLAGHER. 


CONCERNING MY GRANDFATHER’S DEATH 


Though twenty-five transparent, shapeless years 

Have curved their arms about me since that day, 

The scene is timeless, sharp. How calm he lay 

In the satin stillness, closeted in sleep 

That had no focal point, no crystal core. 

It was like the endless closing of a door. 

The white carnations filled the parlor both 

With fragrance and finality. It seemed 

To one so young and frightened that the walls 

Would crumble with the pressure of that pulse 

Held prisoner. I wondered just how long 

A man could hold his breath. And I was wrong. 
JOHN ROBERT QUINN. 
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FATHER BLANK ON A FOGGY NIGHT 


SIN 
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So many problems for so many folks; 
So little gratitude, so many pokes. 


So much of doubting, of worries and fears; 
So little laughter and so many tears. 


So many wrong paths by erring feet trod; 
Headaches and heartaches—Ah! Thank God for God! 
JULIA C. MAHON. 


Three Poems by Sister Claude of Jesus, S.N.J.M. 
INFERNO 


From what cold hell of bitterness 
do we chill in the warmth of the Sun? 
Malice hides in the cloak of dark, 
and our Light is Three in One. 


The core of a frozen inferno 
is cold in the center of being, 
High cliffs circle and hem, us in 
and darkness bars our seeing. 


We are not strangers to pain and grief, 
we are not strangers to loss, 

But oh! the utter final void 

when we turn away from the Cross! 


G TO THE LORD A NEW SONG (Psalm 97) 


Between the song and the singing 
the heart must be aware, 

of words wrought well in bringing 
new music from despair. 


With wisdom merged in gladness 
and joy outspread to be 
cadences of caroling 

from bush to leaf to tree. 


Sing the song in the morning 
when the dark has drifted to light, 
waken the day in its dawning 
with the seeing and the sight 

of old things grown in newness 
and youth grown from old age, 
the singing is the same 

for the dullard and the sage. 


CHARIVARI (For the old year) 


Mock the mourners of the year now old, 
bells tinkle brokenly upon the cold 

of frost and ice and sullied snow. 

To go into the year new with its muted days 
and ways of walking unknown 

and sealed in doubt, 

is to shout in panic to a patient God 

the hard and brittle words 

of a prayer gathered in midnight’s 

last dull hour. 

A power to stay and steady the hand 

and heal the heart in its broken beat, 
listens in silence to the thud of time 

and aches in longing for the hasty feet 
stumbling and falling upon a way 

which leads not to God 

but wantonly away. 


God, in the discord of the year’s new dawn 
walks in His glory with the men of the morn 
who wait with avid eyes to see 

if He still hangs on Calvary! 
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HARVEST 


Drawn from veins of dark 

As life to branch and shoot, 

Stronger than dews and suns shall be 
Sorrow at the root. 


No eye nor searching heart 

Shall pierce to probe the power 
Charging through lonely channels 
To rocket into flower 


Where season builds in light 
A shelter and a wall, 
And all the daughters run to glean 


The golden apple-fall. 
SISTER MARIAN RAPHAEL, S.N.J.M. 


WEDDING RECEPTION 


Behind brownstone walls 

blooms the old romantic ritual. 

Friends and relatives swarm and hum, 
the worthy come, the sinful and the silly 
to sip vicarious honey. 


Beneath pomp and circumstance 

run luminous threads, the promise, 

the Word: “Till death do us part .. . 

I take this woman. . . . Cleave only unto him. . . .” 
Again two grafted on a single stem. 


Created He them in strength of hope, 
and loving. Rooted in divided earth, 
two accept a second, mutual birth, 
a single with a separate flowering: 
command the circle of continuing. 


Believer, bless this bridal pair, 
vulnerable groom, his small-faced flower, 
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Spring blossom in ancestral lace. 
Bridal pair give us of your honey, 

we, the worthy, the sinful and the silly. 

LISA GRENELLE. 


O LOVELY, O LITURGICAL!? 


How infinite the seasons of the heart 
Where Advent falls as gently as the snow 
(Transfiguring before it fades, heigh-ho! 
Making a purer stage for Revelation). 


Belatedly, as all great dramas start, 
The Child is born into the heart's warm manger. 
(Once He is there, heart never meets a stranger 
Finding but lovers in our exiled nation.) 


“Be patient, though,” says love’s Epiphany. 
“Wisdom will come, distracted on the way— 

Wisdom, of heart’s balloon the one main-stay, 
Learning from love a free simplicity.” 


Remember next upon the radiant brow 
The Cross of Ashes, trade-mark of all glory— 
O lovely paradox of song and story! 

Teaching the role of love: to suffer . . . now. 


“Per aspera ad astra” is our truth. 
From Lent to Easter through the centuries 
Not we alone have sensed these verities, 

Not we alone have plighted this strange troth. 


Trust Him, the blaze of light, the Paraclete! 
Through green-and-golden summer He will stay— 
Reminding us all love returns like May, 

And that the kiss ungiven is as sweet 

As music that our guardian angels play 

Unheard, but truly pitched, on a far street. 

BETTE RICHART. 
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Two Poems by A. M. Sullivan 
LOST RIVER 


I 


I dream through the night of a valley under the ice 

And hear the whisper of water coming through gravel 
And the whisper grows to a roar as the arches of crystal 
Grow thin under breath of the sun, and the prismed light 
Spatters in pools with the tinkle of falling glass. 


A boulder slips, and plunders the caverns of silence. 

The voice of the water freed from the rigors of time 

Sings, with a tumult of sound, but the song grows soft 

As it spews the sand on the greening face of the valley 

Where the blue heron waits, and the salmon comes from the sea. 


II 


The river changes its tune to the color of seasons, 

Loud to the fresh green banners lifting in April, 

Soft to lilies, yellow in the breath of Summer, 

And louder again to flaming maples of Autumn, 

Then mild to a murmur and black under hush of the snow. 
The voice is quiet when basswood thrown by the beaver 
Silvers the swamps and drowns the stimps in the sedges, 
But muscles of water aroused by the urging of April 

Burst through the dam berserk and roll through the valley 
With a cry of havoc at the mill race, culvert and ford. 

The river has flown through aeons of April and August 
Pitching its pipe to the freshets born in the mountains, 
Bowling stone over stone like an idiot playing with marbles, 
Then nudging the pebbles through gentle patches of sunlight 
Where the blue gills hover above the spawn in the sand. 


Ill 


All through the night the river stumbles in darkness, 
A pilgrim making his awkward way to the sea. 


If I shall awake in the terrible instant of quiet 

When the deer shall walk in the parched gray light of the dawn 
And paw at the puddles that feed the roots of the willow, 
When the mallard swooping at shallows shall circle the marsh 
Lost and alone in the broken promise of morning, - 

Then shall I know the desolate hour has come. 


IV 


All night I listen enchanted by tumbling water 

For I must not conjure the last slow eddy departing, 
Nor the last trout {| ‘ng the mossy crest of the falls 
Nor the last eel tracing a muddy path in the meadow. 
I must not wake in the sullen void of the murmurs 

To know that sound has fled along to the sea 

And the end of the world has come at last to the valley. 


ADAM IN PETULANCE 


How shall I praise Thee without a secret pride 
Soaking the fabric of humility 

Like an accusing dye? I cannot hide 

My wilful soul, nor scourge the knave in me 
Before Thy feet. Faith mingles fear 

And mixed with love is mischief, O my Lord. 
I play at prayer as if You could not hear 

My mimicry of Thy most holy word. 

I praise Thee as the children playing games, 
Jumble the speech of angels, saints and fools, 
Garble the litany with outrageous names, 

Play hop scotch over the graved and broken rules. 
I am the jongleur tempting bell and book, 

But cupping the candle from Thy frosty breath 
Which chilled the Heavens once, and shook 
The pillars of the firmament beneath. 

Thy wind unfeathered Lucifer and all dark birds 
That preen in evil, smirching run and rafter. 

I wince before the scourging of Thy words, 
But hold the light and slowly follow after. 
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ORTHODOXY AS AN ENEMY OF MODERN POETRY 
By GEORGE A. MCCAULIFF 


N his latest book, Modern Poetry and the Christian Tradition,\ Amos 
N. Wilder has undertaken a study of modern poetry in terms of myth 
which results from the collision between contemporary disorientation and 
Christian tradition—tradition here understood not in the theological sense 
but as a cultural force once mighty but, while now submerged, still potent, 
still formative. Essentially the work is concerned more with religion than 
with poetry, with the vitality and operation of the Christian tradition (as 
above understood ), the work of the Holy Spirit, in the contemporary world 
and particularly in modern poetry. Specifically he states: “For a working 
definition of religion we shall have in mind our relation to the ‘uncondi- 
tioned’ or ultimate, or that which has unconditional obligation for us, 
. together with our response to it.” As for poetry: “We shall not here add 
one more definition of poetry to the many that exist. . . . It is more to the 
point here to urge that austere standards be maintained in consideration of 
the art, that we keep constantly in mind its greater possibilities and achieve- 
ments. Great poetry is priceless and achieved at inestimable cost. It comes 
by a kind of miracle through the convergence of innumerable favoring 
circumstances. What we have constitutes an incomparable and many-sided 
revelation of man. In it man comes to consciousness of himself, his scope 
and faculties and the terms of his lot. It is with poetry of this stature that 
men should always be primarily concerned.” 

Despite the emphasis on religion, Dr. Wilder does develop a pattern 
of poetry autonomous as a fine art and indicative of the spiritual wealth 
or poverty of the times. The development is accomplished, although it is 
frequently retarded by Dr. Wilder's excessive balancing and counterbalanc- 
ing which frequently attenuates meaning and occasionally leads him into out- 
right contradictions. Even more perhaps for the orthodox than for the 
modern, the book is rich in points of departure—departure by way of de- 
velopment and departure by way of radical disagreement. To paraphrase 
the author: it is necessary to note the wide implications of the work and so 
“test the spirits” there to be found. 

Employing abundant citations and examples from critics, philosophers 
and poets, Dr. Wilder advances these basic theses: poetry and religion are 
intimately related if not consubstantial; religion requires poetry for its dis- 


1 Modern Poetry and the Christian Tradition, by Amos N. Wilder. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 
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course, and poetry occasionally tends to assert its autonomy over that of 
religion while nevertheless remaining deeply religious. The author initially 
concludes that art anticipates doctrine, that religion must include the witness 
of poetry among its evidences. After this plunge the reader is assured “The 
Christian faith must not, indeed, be dissolved into ‘myth’ or poetry. It 
rests on unrepeatable and decisive historical events and its formulations 
include an essential intellectual content. But dogma is always mythopoetic 
and not discursive.” 

Dr. Wilder’s exposition of modern poetry comes, therefore, as a relief. 
By modern poetry is meant not necessarily contemporary poetry but that 
poetry which reflects the modern crisis—the crisis characterized by the 
“death of God,” the loss of absolutes, the relativity of morals, the disappear- 
ance of ritual, the devaluation of tradition, the mechanization and deper- 
sonalization of man. Causes are adequately outlined and in some detail; 
various loci of disintegration are identified. The author holds, however, that 
“it is too simple to see the factors and conditions as all negative. Much dis- 
integration of old patterns and authorities is desirable.” Nevertheless, “the 
state of disintegration is not desirable.” But the contemporary transitional 
culture is not all darkness. Reaction is noted—in the impulse toward com- 
munity, in new cults, in a return to tradition. 


Whether or not a return to tradition “is simply and solely reaction” or 
rather engages in “a serious coming-to-terms with modern experience and 
thought” is of prime importance. It would appear that traditional ortho- 
doxy in itself cannot ever be more than “simply and solely reaction” 
although “the general character of the work of the most sensitive and gifted 
Catholic writers of today . . . when seen in conjunction with that of the 
Joyces who have left the Church, makes it clear that that Christian mold, 
apart from the armature of its polity, is in a state of advanced dissolution 
or transformation. The more adventurous sheep scatter to new pastures 
and the shepherd is hard beset to keep track of them. Since the arts antici- 
pate the doctrine, auguries of similar theological scandal would not be 
misplaced. In view of the new times this branch of the Church appears to 
be in a period like that which preceded the Reformation.” 

As regards poetry, traditional orthodoxy tends to stereotype poetic utter- 
ance, to render such utterance more and more esoteric, to isolate the poet 
from the mainstream of contemporary life and thus restrict his audience to 
the orthodox initiate. As a party to a cultural survival he is left on an island 
which was once a continent, an island which is progressively shrinking. 
Dr. Wilder proposes as corrective “the revolutionary substitution of a quite 
new vehicle and language, responsive to the time, though without surrender 
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of the perennial elements of the Christian revelation.” Hopkins, Merton 
and Lowell are offered as examples of poets who broke out of the poetic if 
not dogmatic confines of orthodoxy. Claudel along with the French Cath- 
olic novelists and Graham Greene are a source of wonder—“The latitude 
of the Catholic religious imagination as exemplified in these figures is 
truly extraordinary.” The plea for “a little heresy” appears shortly there- 
after on schedule. “Our point is that these first-rank Catholic writers escape 
the handicaps of which we have spoken and enter the rich arena of 
imaginative resource just because they transgress the limits of traditional 
liturgical and theological patterns.” Basic to this attitude is the feeling that 
modern science, catering to a modern demand for absolute integrity in the 
face of discoveries which ostensibly invalidate the claims of traditional 
religion, has effectively cut the roots of an older culture and in this accom- 
plishment has left modern man staring in anguish at his own bottomless 
self. 

In paraphrasing as accurately as I can, in quoting more extensively than 
is usual, in emphasizing the method of qualification and re-qualification, 
in stating that the book is rich in primary source material I have endeav- 
ored to present Dr. Wilder’s strictures concerning tradition as fairly as space 
permits and as fully as seems necessary for understanding. In this case the 
way to reasonable appraisal seems to lie in examination in terms of logic, 
logic both conceptual and poetical. 


Initially, the basic confusion seems to lie in the confusion of religion 
and poetry. Pushed to its logical extremes, Dr. Wilder’s thesis “that poetry 
and religion are inextricably related, that the poetic experience itself is 
basically akin to religious experience, and that religion necessarily ex- 
presses itself in poetry” would demand that all saints be poets, that every 
poet be at least a virtuous man, that the kingdom of heaven be populated 
exclusively by artists or lovers of art, that the non-poet and the non-poetical 
be damned. Prayer need not be poetry, nor need poetry be prayer; prayer 
may be accidentally poetry, poetry accidentally prayer. The inescapable 
conclusion on a logical basis is that religion and poetry are distinct but not 
necessarily always separate, that man addressing God and God addressing 
man is a phenomenon different in kind from a poet waxing lyrical over a 
rhododendron or his mistress, or celebrating in an ode Paton’s advance 
through France, or rhapsodizing over the dark anguish gleaming in his 
own bottomless self. 

It is precisely because of basic confusions such as these that the con- 
fusions of modern poetry arise from the confusions of rootless contempo- 
raries who pronounce God dead and immediately set out on a relentless if 
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unconscious search for absolutes. I do not know of anything more unrea- 
sonable than a search for absolutes in the absence of the Absolute. In the 
words of a scientific friend, furiously intent on establishing the validity of 
relativism: “Anybody who is certain of anything is a damn fool.” Modern 
man reached his present unenviable state when he employed the pseudo- 
logic of science which admittedly contradicts itself by the exclusion of 
thinking at root levels; and also when he allowed the atrophy of his intel- 
lectual ability to distinguish. He thus reasonably reached the ultimate 
illogic of unbelief. Let there be no mistake about it: the will to disbelieve 
is fully as strong and fierce as the will to believe. The modern poet, look- 
ing within himself and agonizing at the knowledge that he is bottomless 
(unlike as modern a man as St. Augustine who proceeded to discover the 
reason for his insatiable soul hunger), finds his soul-states a source of 
poetry and no more. Dr. Wilder, while submitting that such modern 
poetry is not only significant as poetry but of prime importance as theology, 
invites the traditional poet to participate wholeheartedly in such modern 
sensibility and thus to enter the arena and engage in the fray. I submit 
that modern man is incapable of a concept more destructive of both reli- 
gion and poetry simultaneously. 

In the matter of traditional poets employing a revolutionary language 
in order to reach a wider audience it seems manifest that diction is a 
persuasion of personal predilection. It is true that the common frame of 
reference which embraced Biblical stories and liturgical rites has shrunken 
considerably in the secular world but this is not the same as saying the 
Christian symbolism has lost its vitality. The orthodox poet, employing 
Christian symbols with that freshness of insight which is of the essence of 
poetry stands to gain immeasurable strength for his poetry out of roots 
centuries strong. 

The plea for “a little heresy” is more astonishing; and the notion that 
wetting one’s feet in the modern sea that laps islands benefits poetry is no 
more than a serious jest. Setting aside all other considerations there remains 
the matter of truth. Does the thirsty man run from a well spring into the 
desert? Does the hungry man hold his nose at the smell of steak broiling 
and depart from his home to chew air? Should the orthodox poet, knowing 
fulfillment in his every nerve cell, in his blood and bone, deep also in 
those dark places of the soul that modern man is so fond of exploring, turn 
to unbeing, seeking poetry? It seems evident that the suggestion could 
only have been made out of that peculiar charity which results from the 
displacement of brain by heart. The liberation consequent on the accept- 
ance of dogma, the true nature of liberty as distinguished from intellectual 
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license, the opportunity to sift in the light of unchangeable values are all 
passed over in silence. If the orthodox poet can produce no more than 
sterile pieties, theological reports, shallow sentiments, fantastic adumbra- 
tions of devotion then let him stop attempting to write poetry. 

The truth of the matter is that the first-rate Catholic writers so much 
admired by Dr. Wilder have mined more richly and more knowingly 
than their fellows—and that they are better writers. There is no magic in 
heresy, any more than there is in orthodoxy, which can turn a writer of 
pfose into a poet, or a mediocre writer into a genius. If what the orthodox 
writes is poetry, then no one can ask for more. If this be oversimplifica- 
tion—a state of affairs profoundly abhorred by modern man—then perhaps 
a certain simplicity might well be the leaven needed in the heavy dough 
of modernism that is mixed and re-mixed in public print shamlessly ad 
nauseam. There is here no lack of sympathy for the rootless modern— 
there is simply the plea that change be not confused with growth, diffusion 
with expansion, complexity with necessity, prudence with wisdom, time 
with eternity. 

When the orthodox is a poet what is needed is not “a little heresy” but 
a profound engagement with the implications of dogma, a grappling with 
the truth learned and the truth re-discovered in the souls of men, in the 
world of yesterday, today and tomorrow. Such basic engagement is but a 
preliminary ascesis of the intellect. There still remains the primary involve- 
ment of the heart, of the whole man brought alive in the essential vision 
of Christianity, of man made whole personally in God, of man integral in 
the Mystical Body of Christ. Given such transformation, given the growth 
out of dogma richly comprehended, given the poet, the language of 
poetry will follow. Under such conditions, essentially more terrible than 
the vision of man writhing at the sight of his nothingness, the question of 
insularity becomes itself an academic survival. 


Book Reviews 
RILKE’S VIRGIN 


The Life of the Virgin Mary (Das Marien-Leben), by Rainer Maria Rilke; 
the German text with an English translation and introduction by Stephen 
Spender. New York: Philosophical Library. $2.75. 

It is rarely that a poet finds a translator who, keeping close to his orig- 
inal text, succeeds in so fusing the poetic idea in its initial rhythmic pattern 
with the exigencies of word and rhythm of another language as to culminate 
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in a new creation that can stand on its own poetic excellences. But this 
perfect combination of word and matter, language and form, Rainer Maria 
Rilke has found in these translations of Stephen Spender, one of the most 
brilliant and authentic among modern British poets. For here is all the 
integrity and delicate nuance of the original in translations that are poems — 
of a high order in their own right, a feat only a poet of a high order could 
accomplish. 

The Rilke Marian cycle comprises thirteen poems written in the seclu- 
sion of his Duino retreat, of which poems their author remarked: “It is a 
little book that was presented to me, quite above and beyond myself, by 
a peaceful spirit, and I shall always get on well with it, just as I did when 
I was writing it.” The cycle was inspired by two pictures in an old sketch- 
book given him by his friend Heinrich Vogeler in September, 1900, repre- 
senting the Annunciation to Shepherds and a scene on the Flight into 
Egypt. On the following day Rilke, completely fascinated, jotted down 
two of the poems in his diary, and planned a Marienleben, which the artist 
Vogeler would illustrate. Though the original plan never materialized, in 
1912, on the occasion of Vogeler’s reminding him of the earlier proposed 
volume, Rilke set to work at once and within a month completed the cycle. 

Beginning with the birth of Mary, the poems follow chronologically 
important events in her life as we are accustomed to trace them in Sacred 
Scripture under titles such as “Birth of Mary,” “Annunciation to Mary,” 
“Of the Marriage at Cana,” “Pieta.” “Of the Death of Mary,” there are 
three pieces, each a complete poem in itself, dealing with her death, her 
entrance into heaven, and her assumption. In their translation Mr. Spender 
has admirably succeeded in what, as he stated in his preface, he set out to 
do, namely, to keep the translation as close as possible to Rilke’s form 
without sacrificing meaning to this end, or introducing extraneous images, 
and “to make of the translation a poem of my own, in the only manner I 
use.” This Mr. Spender has done with a singular finesse and perfection. He 
has translated Rilke “within the concepts of my own poetry,” allowing 
himself as regards form and rhythm only the departure of certain syllabic 
freedoms within the framework of Rilke’s rigidly stressed iambic and 
trochaic pentamenter. Of this deviation Spender humbly remarks, “With- 
out remaining faithful to Rilke’s strictness, I have tried to discipline my 
own looseness to indicate his line... .” 

But the poetic beauty of Mr. Spender’s translation in its firm, strong, 
fine economy of word and line can best be seen in quotation. He has repro- 
duced Rilke’s pictures, paintings as it were, and beyond the poem we see 
a drama enacted before our eyes. 
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In the poem telling of Mary’s presentation in the temple—parts of its 
somewhat reminiscent of Ruth Schaumann’s poem on the same subject— 
after a description of the majesty of the temple which the poet tells us can 
be conjured up only if 


first you must summon yourself to a place 

where columns strive in you; where you can trace 
steps in you; where dangerous arches span 

the chasm of a space which stayed in you 

because it was upreared from fragments which you 
could not lift from you—or you’d fall in ruins. . . 


he then asks his reader to “with both hands drag the great curtain which 
confronts your eyes, aside a very little’—and the scene is laid: 


(A child she was, a small girl among women.) 
Self-confidently then, she stepped serene 

up to the pampered pomp which stood aside: 
so much had all men built already been 
outweighed by the praise 


within her heart. And by her longing 
to give herself up to the inner signs. 


Or, in the exquisite close of the poem on the Annunciation we find 


the angel, a youth’s face to hers, that it combined 
with the gaze with which she looked up, and the two 
struck together, as though all outside suddenly 

were empty. ... 

Beholder and beheld; eye and eye’s delight 

Nothing at all else in this place—oh see 

this terrifies. And both were terrified. 


Then the angel sang his melody: 
After the birth of Christ the kings are depicted who 
. . . drag treasures out to set 


upon your lap: the greatest, as they hold. 
Perhaps you are astonished at so much. 
Then look down into your shawl’s fold, 
see how already he has surpassed each. 


And thus the poems progress with measured beauty on to the final poem of 
Our Lady’s death: the poem, longest of the group, consisting of three pieces 
of an unbelievable loveliness from the moment of her death when 
. she lay back in her weakness 
and pulled the heavens so near Jerusalem 


that her soul needed now, for its departure, 
only to stretch a very little further. 


And at her entrance into heaven the angels cried 


“Who is she?” .. . 

They looked at her: leaning far forth 

she watched anxiously, as though she thought: 
I am his longest pain: and then fell forward. 
But now the angels took her to themselves _ 
supported her, sang blessedly, and then 
carried her the last stage upward. 


While at her burial where 


See, she was like a lavender pillow 

Laid down awhile and set apart 

in order that the earth should, in the future, 

smell of her in its folds like a fine napkin. 
In the closing piece of this last poem we find St. Thomas standing beside 
her open tomb while the angel speaks: 


Aren’t you astonished at her soft-leave-taking? 
As if she were still here, no fold is broken, 

and yet the heavens above are shaken: 

O man, kneel down, and look at me, and sing. 

Stephen Spender acknowledges himself indebted to other translations 
of the Marien-Leben, notably that of M. D. Herter Norton which is literal 
but with no attempt to imitate Rilke’s rhythmic patterns, a thing which 
the present translator has attempted and succeeded with an amazing exacti- 
tude and lyric beauty. Thus we have in our language, and by the hand of 
one of the foremost British poets, a cycle of Marian poems which no 
anthologist in future, or any lover of authentic poetry, can fail to notice 
and admire.—Sister M. Thérése, S.D.S. 


A POET’S OWN ACRE 


Hist, Little Night Winds, by Louis J. Sanker. New York: Exposition Press. 
$2.00. 

This first collection of poems by Louis J. Sanker is popular verse of 
unusual excellence but it is also something much more than that. Mr. 
Sanker is always just on the edge of writing fine poetry and frequently, 
quite delightfully, he does so. This fact gives his work interest, excitement 
and readability. His poems, while they often deal with sentimental sub- 
jects, are saved from sentimentality by the operation of a vigorous intelli- 
gence. For the same reason, they are never commonplace and never pre- 
tentious. 
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This lack of pretention, in fact, this contented acceptance of his own 
gifts, is Mr. Sanker’s most marked characteristic. He writes as if he had 
never heard of T. S. Eliot! With patience and self-respect he cultivates his 
own poetic acres, without envious glances at more impressive intellectual 
neighborhoods. This is certainly refreshing. If more of our poets would 
take a leaf from his book and be satisfied to explore the gifts God gave 
them, instead of wringing their hands like Uriah Heep, uncertain and 
defensive in the shadow of the “great,” something very fine might return 
to poetry. In fact, health might return. Welcome then, to Louis J. Sanker’s 
first book. May he write many more. He is a poet with an admirable talent 
and even more admirable integrity—Etta May Van Tassel. 


INWARD SEEING 


The Explicit Flower, by Louise Townsend Nicholl. New York: Dutton & 
Company. $2.75. 

Out of nostalgia and from childhood’s “old enchantments,” recollected 
at times arduously, and most importantly through the practice of division 
of sensibility from the material surfaces of perceived objects, Louise Town- 
send Nicholl gives us this, her fifth, book of poems. Her longest poem, 
“Empathy at Evening,” is in many ways her best; it is evidence that (to 
quote from another poem) through her cultivation of lines, “Bespeaking 
life unkeepable and tender,” her vision is capable of sustained lyric sup- 
port. She avoids the conventional bifurcation of one stanza of outward see- 
ing followed by the applicatio of a stanza of inward seeing, because, one 
suspects, though emotion and event possess a psychic distinctness, they 
occur on the same plane of time. “To mpve across the garden on the 
grass / And through a door, is levelly to pass / Into the realm of a more 
watchful mind.” 

There is in these poems an insistence, perhaps too great, on experi- 
ence as utilitarian provider of the raw material for “The glimmering wheat 
of magic and of art.” Assuredly welcome is the implied sanction for long 
apprenticeship to the craft, as in “Organist Practicing”: 

Organ, over and over go, 
With rumor of the species and the seed, 


Until the explicit flower blow 
To fit our need. 


Curiously, another poem speaks of “longed-for poems” and of the poet as 


“Impelled by urgent poetry, possessed.” 
Although an attempt has been made at grouping these poems, one 
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feels that they are the products of an infrequent and a separated utterance. 
Two poems—“The Cumulus,” a poem to Him Who is Suffering, and “In- 
carnate Lord”—are explicitly religious; they are not facile. “And One 
Came Running” is delicately humorous, and the two rondels are nicely 
turned. “Language which met and dovetailed the event” is here in a soft 
and winning persuasion. The verse of The Explicit Flower is poetry in its 
genuine idiom.—Riley Hughes. 


A FOCUS 


A Little Treasury of British Poetry, edited by Oscar Williams. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.75. 

The purpose of this new anthology is to create a focus: to show how 
modern British poetry is a culmination of the past. “This anthology,” Mr. 
Williams writes, “is being published for living readers. We belong to a 
specific period of time, our own, and this period though not yet fully 
understood, is fully felt, since in it we live and bear the shocks of pain or 
pleasure peculiar to it, and even bear them after emotional styles also 
peculiar to ourselves and our time, and to no other. The only poets who 
understand us, who articulate for us, are the poets who live beside us in 
our own historical situation. To us, once the needs of education have been 
fulfilled, they should be as important as, if not more important than, the 
poets of the past.” 

The statement appears in an introduction that reads sensibly and ex- 
plains well both the purpose of the book and its editor’s own ideas about 
poetry of past and present, the “traditional” and the “modern”: and he has 
selected the poetry carefully enough to show how both are united in lan- 
guage if differentiated in idiom. Two-fifths of the anthology, therefore, 
includes the British poets from 1900 to 1950, and this section of the book 
is excellent for several reasons. First, it serves as a companion volume to 
A Little Treasury of American Poetry. Then, too, it is comparatively in- 
clusive: poets of renown like Hardy; poets like Keyes. Hopkins is well- 
represented—Mr. Williams mentions the exclusiveness of former anthol- 
ogies that selected too exclusively for an age, or too narrowly for the 
ages—and Bridges, too, has a good selection. Besides, there are Housman, 
Kipling, and Graves; Monro and Davies; Watkins and Barker; the known 
and the less known. Manifold’s Fife Tune appears again: 

One morning in spring 
We marched from Devizes 
All shapes and all sizes 
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Like beads on a string, 

But yet with a swing 

We trod the bluemetal 

And full of high fettle 

We started to sing. .. . 
This is lyrically fine. Edward Thomas is included, too; four of his best 
poems—and Dylan Thomas. The range, the change in poetry of the last 
fifty years itself illustrates what Mr. Williams is proving in the total com- 
pass of the book through a selective body of English poetry from 1500 to 
1950: diversity in language, unity in spirit. 

Such inclusiveness of the centuries of English poetry within one 
anthology will have disadvantages unless there is a sound purpose guiding 
selection, and a good critical taste in making that selection. In showing 
the “natural culmination” of modern British poetry, and its “organic rela- 
tionship with the past,” Oscar Williams has the sound purpose; and his 
critical taste is good. He creates a focus; the introduction is independently 
worth-while reading and the format, as the previous anthologies, is attrac- 
tive-—John Fandel. 


FIRST POEMS 


Triple City, by William J. Grace. New York: The Anno Domini Press. 
$2.00. 

Triple City is a first book of poetry, and a good first book. Some of 
the poetry, to quote from Mr. Grace's lines, is “quiet, creative, tremulous,” 
and has “integrity of poignant simplicity”; some of it is strong, even 
vehement statement. All is controlled, which is a merit in a first collection, 
and thoughtful but not sterile—thought and feeling are well integrated. 
In one of the poems, an idea-drama, the Voice of the Artist speaks: 


That is the most terrible of moments 
When we see not into the heart of things 
But into ourselves. 


That explains the poetic agony simply. There are no pretentions. Mr. 
Grace is thoughtful about problems and issues, in general, and in particular 
about conflicts between the City of God and the City of Man which with 
the third, the City of Satan, completes the “Triple City” of the title poem. 

The planets swing overhead: 

The stars are keen and cold: 

The winds of heaven cut like a clean sword: 


Where do we find the City of God? 
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I doubt not the Kingdom 

Of a God not of this world: 

The God of bed and board: 

The God of the plough, the sword: 

The God of man the maker. 
This quotation from that poem justifies the statement in the introduction: 
“The sense of contrast and juxtaposition of images, their sudden and com- 
plete relevance, is the unusual strength and the beauty of the poems.” 

Further justification may be found even in short phrases such as: “a 

geometric lily” of “cloistered order”; “a skull architecturally wise”; “the 
huddled trees . . . like a congregation”; “streamlined chaos”; “the firefly 
moment”; ‘the uneconomic Christ”; and one of simple clarity, “the weight- 
less rest of the snow.” Their effect is diminished by separation from the full 
text, yet they detach themselves from the poetry. Mr. Grace’s language, 
which occasionally is weak at lacks excitement, has been cut down to essen- 
tial statement.—John Fandel. 


We urge subscribers to send notice of any change of address at least one 
month in advance of our month of publication. Both new and old address 
should be given. Since second-class mail is not forwarded from the post- 
office, unclaimed copies are returned at additional charge to us. 


The University of Notre Dame 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
June 23 - 28, 1952 


3 Workshops: Fiction — Poetry—The Teaching of Creative 
Writing. 

Staff: Karl Shapiro, Frank Luther Mott, Betty Finnin, John T. 
Frederick, Richard Sullivan, John Frederick Nims. 

Fees: Any one Workshop, $15 — Additional Workshops, $10 each. 


Room and board: Facilities available on the campus for both men 
and women. 


For additional information, write: 
Prof. Louis Hasley, Director 
The Writers’ Conference 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
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